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bid means distinctly black. The etymology of these
words is very obscure. Grimm derives blue, 0. H. G.
pldo, plawes, Med. Lat. blavus and blavius, It. biavo,
Fr. bleu, from Goth, bliggvan, to strike, so that it
would originally have conveyed the black and blue
colour of a bruise. He appeals in support of his de-
rivation to Latin llvidus, which he derives from *flig-
vidus and fligere; nay even to fiavus, which he pro-
poses to derive from *flagvus and *flagere. Caesius
also is quoted as an analogy, supposing it is derived
from caedere. All this is extremely doubtful, and the
whole subject of the names of colour requires to be
treated most accurately, and yet in the most compre-
hensive way before any certain results can be expected
in the place of ingenious guesses. Most likely the
root bhrag and bhr&g, with r changed to 1, will be
found as a fertile source of names of colour. To that
root bleak, A.S. bide, blcec, O.N. bleikr, O.H.G. pleih,
has been referred, meaning originally bright, then pale;
and to the same family, though the vowel is different,
black also will probably have to be traced back, A. S.
blac} O.N. blakkr.

As languages advance, more and more distinctions
are introduced, but the variety of colours always stands
before us as a real infinite, to be measured, it may be,
by millions of ethereal vibrations in one second, but
beyond that immeasurable and indivisible even to the
keenest eye.

What applies to colour applies to sounds. Our ear
begins to apprehend tone when there are thirty vibra-
tions in one second ; it ceases to apprehend tone when
there are four thousand vibrations in one second. It
is the weakness of our ears which determines these